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THE STRUCTURAL AMD DYNAMIC IMPLICATIONS OF DEALING WITH 
ADOLESCENT PROBLEMS AS A NORMAL PART OF LIFE, RATHER THAN IN 
TERMS OF PATHOLOGY, INCLUDE THE AIM OF INTERVENTION, THE 
EFFECTS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY, THE DESIRE FOR INTRAFSYCHIC CHANGE, 
THE ADOLESCENT PERSONALITY AND PROBLEMS, THE PERSON'S 
PERCEPTION OF HIS ROLE, THE STRUCTURE OF THE THERAPEUTIC 
RELATIONSHIP, AND THE PERCEPTION OF CHANGE AS ASSISTANCE IN 
PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT., SELF-DEVELOPMENT AND GROUP INTERACTION 
EFFECT CHANGE IN THESE AREAS— IMPROVING THE ADOLESCENT'S SELF 
CONCEPT, HIS PERCEPTION OF REALITY AND THE OPTIONS AVAILABLE 
TO HIM, AND HIS CAPACITY TO MOBILIZE HIMSELF, TAKE 
RESPONSIBILITY, AND RELATE MORE POSITIVELY TO OTHERS. GROUP 
EXPERIENCES REINFORCE EACH OTHER WITH THE EMPHASIS ON HUMAN 
RELATIONS. PERSOJ4AL DEVELOPMENT IS ENHANCED THROUGH FORMAL 
CLASSES, FAMILY -LIFE EDUCATION GROUPS, SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASSES, MANAGEMENT OF THE SCHOOL ITSELF, TUTORING OTHERS, 

AND IMPROVING THE NEIGHBOR^»OD CLIMATE. INTEGRATED PROGRAMS 
COMBINE AND ADAPT THE SOCIAL SYSTEMS AND INDIVIDUAL 
PSYCHO'^HERAPEUTIC approaches into a method for AIDING GENERAL 
personal DEVELOPMENT IN THE CONTEXT OF THE INDIVIDUAL'S LIFE 
SPACE. (WR) 
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THE GROUP AS A REUTORCER OF REALPIYt A POSITIVE APPR O ACH IN THE TREATMECT 
^ OF AD0LB5CSHTS 

Beryce W# JfacLennaii, Ph. D. 

In this paper, it is planned to discuss a treatment approach by 
which the intervention is built into the everyday life of the patient 
and the focus of the intervention is not on his failures and inadequacies 
but on hit -• and desires and how he goes about achieving them. 

Psycho V is concerned with the achievement o:{‘ changes in the 



individual* s psychic structure and functioning so that he feels more 
satisfied with and in himself, effects more harmonious relationships with 
his environment, and mobilizes himself to best .advantage. All such change 
is achieved by the individual* s gaining a new perspective on himself and 
his world, through increased understanding about the self and the environ- 
ment and/or throu^ new e^qperiences. Thus, for instance, guidance can be 
seen as primarily an intellectual intervention, psychoanalysis a combina- 



tion of experience and understanding; positive reinforcement approaches, 
abreactive techniques and activity grroup therapy emotional and e:q)eriential. 

All permanent intrapsychic change is made in and by the individual 
cannot be achieved against his will. No c h ange will occur unless the 
forces within him are on balance in favor of making change. At some 
level, the patient must want to mobilize himself in a positive direction. 

When an individual seeks or is sent for psychotherapy, he has to re- 
cognize that there is something which is not satisfactory about himself 
his functioning, that he is in some way deviant, and that he is not 



adequate to make the necessary changes on his own. He must seek help 
from an expert and place himself in a dependent position. At a minimal 
level, he must accept the authority of the therapist or the therapeutic 
agent. He must agree to expose himself and to surrender some control 
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over himself (MacLennan^) , 

Because adolescence as a transitional period is one of maximum in- 
secu ^ty, this posture can he particularly hard for the teenager. The 
youth is changing physically and emotionally. He is struggling to obtain 
control over new drives within himself which sometimes threaten to over- 
whelm him and which make him anxious about his sanity. He is striving 
to define his chemging position in the world, to review old controls and 
values, and to obtain status as an adult on an equal basis with other 
adults. Thus, the eeneptance of the patient-position can be viewed as 
going ag&inst the life force of the adolescent and is often strongly 
resisted by him. 

It has also become clear that often when an individual is given a 
particular reputation, stereotyped into a certain role and thus stigma- 
tized by the community, both the organxzational structures and the indi- 
vidual’s own feelings about himself conspire to make him live out the 
role. For instance, when an individual is called mentally ill or delin- 
quent, people start relating differently to him. They aspect him to be 
queer, dangerous, or irresponsible, and he is set apart and barred from 
many opportunities. In his anger and despair, he may well accept the role 
cease to struggle against the pressures, and behave defiantly in the ways 
which are eaqpected of him. 

In recognition of this, attempts have been made over the last few 
years to structure the therapeutic situation differently so that the 
relationship between the individual and the change agent is a less 
threatening one and the intervention utilizes the constructive needs 
and desires of the youth. In such approaches, the strengths and 
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achievements of the individual are emphasized and problems are considered 
as blocks to the achievement of the youth *s aspirations* 

The need for change is not presented as a special and abnoimal 
event but rather as a normal aspect and ein integral part of all living* 

In this framework, treatment might preferably be called assistance in 
personal development rather than therapy* Such interventions take place 
in noimal settings such as schools, colleges, youth residences, recrea- 
tional clubs, employment counseling agencies, youth leadership and Job 
training programs, research progKuns, and on the Job itself* The youth 
do not see themselves as patient? but as students, members, iuiOiiLants, 
colleagues, co-leaders, participants, helpers, trainees, or individuals 
seeking assistance in making plans for normal living. The group selected 
as the vehicle of change is one to which the individual normally 
belongs in his daily life: a class, a club, a planning group, a work 
team; and the therapists are also teachers, recreation leaders, residence 
directors, research workers, work supervisors, trainers. Their thera- 
peutic function is built in as one aspect of a non-therapeutic role. 

This approach falls between group work in a therapeutic setting where 
the youth have bfd to acknowledge themselves as patients and noimal acti- 
vities which are primarily task oriented. The self -developmental and 
interactional elements of the group activity are considered at least as 
important as the overt task of the gj’oup- In an art club, for instance, 
the youth leam not only the mastery of draftsmanship and the use of 
paint, but also how to perceive the world uniquely, apply themselves, 
take interest in each other, make group decisions about program and the 



allocation of tasks 
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The media ■throu^ which changes are achieved are« infoimation 
is fed into the group discussion; the relationships developed and experi- 
enced in the group; the group culture which is created and its pressures 
on members; an examination and understanding of the group interaction, 
physical, intellectual, and interactional skills which are developed in 
the group; feedback from persons who share other aspects of dai 3 .y living. 

Such groups provide opportunities for change along the foUowing 
dimensions,, Changes are achieved in the self-image throu^ the indivi 



— — 1 '' -o" owa a different identity. He is 

dual s taKxu^ c — — — . — 

HAHti Aa different by the community and dei2ai^f« are mane of him. He 
Toai-ng skills, Ijeoomes more competent, and experiences success. His 
problems and faults as well as his assets axe known, and he is accepted 
as he reaUy is by the leader and the other groi® members. Ihe individual 
becomes more sophisticated about human behavior. He learns to observe 
and understand interactional behavior. He is confronted with his Impact 
on others and is provided with the opportunity to test out different ways 
of relating to others. He experiences others relating to him in new 
ways. He can examine what is socially acceptable and why and learn how 
community, institution, group, family, and individuals develop and 
operate and how to Increase his social skills. He can reexamine his 
values and his goals. Such grorps provide practice in thinking 
throu^ and working out problems, in coming to personal and groi® deci- 
sions, and in taking personal and group responsibility. For instance, 
in club grotps, when youth plan parties, they learn to anticipate 
problems such as gate crashers and to think throu^ how they wiU cope 

the fact that the privilege of having parties 



with them. They face 
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entails the responsibility for ensuring that they are well conducted. 

They promote respect for self and others and the capacity to empathise. 
Ihey provide opportunities to deal 'with feelings about authority, rivalry 
with peers, positive and negative feelings, to understand the ways in 
which the individual himself manages anxiety and intra-psychic conflict. 
In examining their own behavior in their group, members can examine how 
they compete for attention, challenge authority, practice one-upmanship, 
how they defend against revealing themselves, resist the Joys of inti- 
macy because of ej^ected disappointment, rejection, and loss. 

Structurally, such groups fl,ro fl.iwp.ys related to non-dynamic tasks 
in a primary or secondary fashion; that is, they may either be ?. direct 
experience as the activities of a work team or they may be learning 
about and discussing experiences as in work supervision. A number of 
programs have been devised in which several group e^qperiences reinforce 
each other. For instance, work eaqperience, skill training, formal 
education, and residential living may be packaged into a comprehensive 
program as in the Job Corps. Althou^ such groups are task focused 
and discussion or activities are related to the task, the use of the 
group to help the individual change and develop himself is of central 
importance, and the quality of inter-personal experience and discussion 
is the primary value of these groups. The role of the leader is an 
active one, and the groups are structured so that the boundaries of the 
group ftud the demands on the members are clear. Repression is not 
stimulated or encouraged throu^ fantasy and the examination of early 
memories and unconscious material. 

For instance, in the Howard University New Careers^^^ program which 
was developed to create opportunities for out-of-school, o\it-of-work 
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youth from socially disadvantaged backgrounds to enter careers in a 
variety of human services and to train them for such work, the various 
exponents of the training were designed to reinforce each other. The 
program consisted of supervised work in human service which was signi- 
ficant ajjd useful, skill workshops, remedial education classes, and a 
core group which served as a medium for social science education and 
for the kirui of counseling described above. 

In each of these groups, but particularly in the core group, the 
trainees learned about human relations. They examined the ways in which 
they dealt with each other and with their clients; children in school, 
day care, recreation or institutional liviiiR; adults in hospital; and 
learned to think about whether children, when they cried, were tired, 
hungry, angry, fri^tened, trying to get attention; to examine why they 
themselves reacted differently to different children. They worked on 
their own values and concepts of themselves. For instance, when one of 
the trainees was arrested for gambling and turned up late to work, the 
group examined the relationship between private life and work and to 
what extent they could and should be models for the children. They first 
thou^t that each person* s private life was his own. Then they began 
to consider how, by being arrested, the aide mig^t lave let the children 
down or been fired himself. FinaUy, they tackled the problem of how 
they wanted the children and the parents to think of them, what kind of 
model they sho’old be. Boys and girls who had resisted education for 
years began to feel the need to be able to write and speak well, and they 
began to demand more formal education. They became aware how, when they 
were uncomfortable, they would start to fig^t, talk about something else. 
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burst into physical activity, or withdrew into sleep or suUen silence. 

As they were held to and mastered activities and gained the respect and 
affection of s^^iervisors and clients, they ceased to see themselves as 
failures and ne'er-do-wells. Boys and girls with long histories of im- 
pulsive or aggressive behavior began to buckle down and to work respon- 
sibly and sensitively in this program. Many Hei^borhood Youth Corps 

programs have followed this pattem^^. 

Lack of frustration tolerance and motivation for change and learning 

do not manifest themselves uniformly in the personality. They are inti 
mately connected with the individual’s desires and expectations, the oppor- 
tunities which are offered, and the support which is given. Education 
v^ffcro great opportunities for personal development if the varxous 
activities in the school are geared in this direction. The foS^ curri- 
culum can deal with human relations, not only in courses such as human 
growth and development and family life education, but also in the examina- 
tion of huiimn dilemmas and their resolution in Itoglish, in the way in 
vhich the co-unity works in social science, in a consideration of work 
roles and the management of money in economics not only from the economic 
framework, but also in terms of its social and psychological Implications. 
Many problems which the children are experiencing elsewhere can be dis- 
cussed in a less threatening way throng analogies to the literature. 

Good teaching offers every individual opportunity for success and more 
self-knowledge and self-mastery through the development of new skills. 
Homero<® and counseling sessions provide a chance to examine individual 
and group interactions and, goals and to enable the Individual to plan for 

himself and with the group. 
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A number of writers, such as Jones^, have described the use of 
family life education groups in hi^ school and college as vehicles for 
personal development on the part of the students, 

Sheldon Roen^ has used an elementary school psychology class as a 
vehicle for personal development where the children were able to examine 
the ways they related to each other in the classroom, their feelings, 
satisfactions, and problems at home as well as learning about how 
children grew up. 

Management of the school Itself can be used as a means of training 
children and youth in responsibility and problem solving if it is organized 
so that the students participate in the formulation of policy and the 
maintenance of order. Responsibility is increased as the children ad- 



vance through school with the elasoroosi being tb; 



initio ?_5.bovw,tr>rv for 



leadership training and extending to overall school functions in the 
higher grades. Several experiments are being undertaken in Oregon and 
other places (Pearl^^), 

Riessman^ has emphasized the double pay-off of the "Helper Princi- 
ple" where students in being trained to tutor and in tutoring others im- 
prove their own performance. Similarly, in Junior Counse3.or training, the 
counselors in their training groups learn about human jrelations. They 
st\jdy themselves in their interactions to each other in seminar groups, 
and they test out their perceptions and gain more understanding anti 
mastery of themselves in their counseling of others. For instance, two 
students who had great difficulty in tolerating very dependent, demanding, 
and changing clients, learnt much about their own feelings about themselves 
and their families in examining this problems. 
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In the development of a neighborhood recreation program, the Bakers 
Dozen Youth Center"*^ in Washington, D, C. found that, in general, children 
from low income nei^horhoods function Ibelow capacity in the larger 
society because they have to respond to the values and pressures of 
a deviant sub*ci;l.ture* The Center attempted to change the neighborhood 
climate throu^ the training of youth leaders who ran the recreation 
groups and served as models for the yoimger children. They tried to 
foster amongst the children more agreeable ways of relating to each 
other and to build some educational remediation into the program as 
well as to enable the children to have fun. In planning trips and par- 
ties, the children learnt to anticipate axid think ahead, to come to 
group decisions, and to hold responsibly to them. In playing games and 
in their group interactions, they became conscious of the problems they 
had in getting along together. They learnt to like and +^. -1 r::thcr than 
to eii^loit each other. Such groups in order to be effective must reach 
the point of accepting a positive value system so that they recognize, 
for instance, that if they break up a game when they are losing, they 
are likely to be in trouble or excluded and everyone will have much 
less fun. 

The Job Corps has jilso designed an integrated program in which oppor- 
tunity for personal and social development are provided in a residential 
Job training setting. The program has four components; formal education, 
vocational training, group life, and community recreation. 

The group life unit deals with the problems of daily living, works 
on troubles that have started on the Job, plans recreation, considers the 
aspirations, goals, and problems after the youth leave the program. Because 
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the youth are drawn fran many cult\iral backgrounds, they must come to teims 
with difference and recognize that there are mfiuiy customs, views, and atti- 
tudes which•^ if not adapted, must at least be accepted 8Uid tolerated* 

In many of the poverty programs, youth and other indigenous workers 
have been employed as research infoimants 8u:id program eva lu ators because 
of the specialized knowledge which they possess of their own communities^. 
However, in such activity, they inevitably gain a greater understanding of 
themselves and the world in which they live; their values and premises; 
their relationships to others; the- way in which they differ from others 
in their c^jmmunity; the power and structure of their community and how 
it fits into the larger society. 

Such integrated programs necessitate a change in the attitudes and 

relationships of the interveners, be they trainees, therapists, or senior 

colleagues, to each other to the youth. They have to be willing to 

submit their own opinions and actions to scrutiny and to recognize and 

admit that they do not know aTJ. the answers. The dichotomous system 

between authorities and the rest with its divided loyalties and secrets 

o 

and miscommunications so well described by Gk^ffioan and illustrated by 
Polsky^, is reduced to a single interacting group in which eOJ. attempt to 
achieve, in task related fashion, improved functioning and common goals^®. 

These approaches raise questions about whether all problems can and 
should be worked on within normal settings or whether some youth, because 
of the severity of their problems, must have a specially designed thera- 
peutic environment. In our own ejjperience, we have found that some 
violent and very difficult youth have been able to respond remarkably and 
give up their irresponsibility and lack of self control when placed in a 
situation where esgoectations and opportunities were congruent and positive. 
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In this paper, scane of the structural and dynamic implications of 
dealing with prohlems as a noi mal part of life rather than in teims of 
pathology have “been discussed. Such an approach is concerned with 
lii5>roving the individual's self consept, his perception of reality and 
the options available to him, and his capacity to mobilize himself, take 
responsibility for his actions, and relate more positively to others. 

It combines and adapts the social systems and the individual psycho- 
therapeutic approaches into a method for aiding general personal develop 
ment in the context of the individual's normal life space. 
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